GOETHE S   REPUTATION  IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
certainly could not be endured, and indeed could not have been
written in England, there are many passages of which any country
might reasonably be proud, and which demonstrate, that if taste
be local and variable, genius is permanent and universal/'
This review gives the impression of having been written at the
same time as the book was being read, and we seem to see Jeffrey
being carried away by admiration of certain parts before he comes
to the end and yet unwilling to go back and alter the criticism
that he has already put down on paper. After having hurled the
most destructive adjectives in his armoury, he suddenly launches
an unexpected tribute to Goethe's universal genius and leaves us
to wonder at the perversity, or perhaps we should say lack of
scrupulousness, of the reviewer.
The translation of the Wanderjahre does not seem to have en-
lightened the critics as to the significance of the work as a whole,
but among the poets Coleridge and Scott were somewhat im-
pressed. William Taylor, who had called theLe//r/^/zre*ca tedious
planless novel", said of the sequel that "Picturesque descriptions,
sage reflections, and poignant situations occur in all Gothe's
writings; yet a senile garrulity creeps on him, his style is become
more trailing, and those gushes of feeling, which refresh the soul,
sparkle seldomer along the smoother but expanded current of his
narrative." We can imagine how Carlyle's gorge must have risen
at this ascription to his hero of "senile garrulity*'.
The criticisms of German literature in the Reviews are not
necessarily to be regarded as typical of public opinion, but the
attitude of these journals to Goethe and his writings during his
lifetime affords an interesting study. The public was not allowed
to forget Goethe's existence, though the Reviews were not always
consistent in their praise or blame, and it must be borne in mind
that much of the hostile criticism was contributed either by hacks,
or by men of greater weight whose ignorance of Goethe's life and
work was equalled only by their political, national or moral bias.
Yet the Reviews, which were always anonymous, influenced
public opinion, even though they were frequently based on trans-
lations only, and not on the originals. Blackwood's Edinburgh Maga-
zine, founded in 1815 and edited by Lockhart, was consistently